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oo days of uninterrupted and closely-guarded 
negotiations at Washington culminated on 
November 16 in the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, effected by an exchange of notes between 
President Roosevelt and Maxim Litvinov, Soviet 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs. On the follow- 
ing day the President announced that William C. 
Bullitt had been appointed first American Ambas- 
sador to the U.S.S.R. Mr. Bullitt had been sent 
to Russia in 1919 by the American delegation to 
the Paris Peace Conference, and had made a fav- 
orable report regarding political and economic 
conditions under Soviet rule. This report was nev- 
er formally submitted to the Peace Conference, 
nor was it published at that time. Following the 
advent of the Roosevelt administration, Mr. Bullitt 
was appointed to the State Department and played 
an active part both in unofficial Soviet-American 
talks at the World Economic Conference and in 
the Roosevelt-Litvinov negotiations. 

The length of these negotiations—which, ac- 
cording to a remark made by M. Litvinov on his 
way to the United States, could have been com- 
pleted in “half-an-hour’—had caused surprise and 
even anxiety in some quarters. President Roose- 
velt, however, was apparently determined not to 
vive the impression of undue speed, and to adjust 
the disputed questions of propaganda, religious 
liberty and legal protection of American nationals 
before recognition, thus leaving no loophole for 
criticism by anti-Soviet groups in this country. 

The pledges given by Litvinov on these points 
are more explicit and far-reaching than those ob- 
tained by other Western states which have recog- 
nized the Soviet government. Communist propa- 
ganda, long an obstacle to recognition, received 
particularly careful treatment. The Soviet gov- 
ernment undertakes 

“ . . to respect scrupulously the indisputable right of 


the United States to order its own life within its own 
jurisdiction\ in its own way and to refrain from inter- 


fering in any manner in the internal affairs of the 
United States, its territories or possessions.” While 
the Third (Communist) International, for whose ac- 
tivities the Soviet government has repeatedly disavowed 
responsibility, is not mentioned by name, the U.S.S.R. 
promises “to restrain all persons in government service 
and all organizations in receipt of any financial as- 
sistance from it, from any act overt or covert liable in 
any way whatsoever to injure the tranquillity, pros- 
perity, order, or security of the whole or any part of 
the United States ... and, in particular, from any 
act tending to incite or encourage armed intervention.” 
The clause regarding armed intervention has been 
interpreted as practically equivalent to a pledge 
of non-aggression. 


The attitude of the Soviet government toward 
organized religion also received close attention in 
the Washington negotiations. In reply to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s detailed statement regarding the 
rights to freedom of worship enjoyed by American 
nationals “in all the major countries of the world,” 
M. Litvinov declared that his government was 
ready, immediately following the establishment of 
diplomatic relations, to grant American nationals 
full rights with respect to freedom of conscience 
and free exercise of religion, and to embody these 
rights in a consular convention. 


Opponents of recognition have also argued that 
American nationals would receive insufficient legal 
protection in the Soviet Union, and have pointed 
out that the Soviet government refused to admit 
British counsel at the trial of six British engineers 
in April 1933. President Roosevelt met this argu- 
ment by stating in a note to M. Litvinov that 
“American diplomatic and consular officers in the 
Soviet Union will be zealous in guarding the rights 
of American nationals, particularly the right to a 
fair and public trial and the right to be repre- 
sented by counsel of their own choice.” 

The Roosevelt-Litvinov negotiations led to no 
official agreement regarding settlement of debts 
and claims or extension of credits to the Soviet 
government — two questions which M. Litvinov 








continued to discuss this week with representa- 
tives of the Treasury, the State Department, the 
R.F.C. and the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. The negotiations did result in elimination 
of the counter-claims the Soviet government had 
intended to press with respect to American occu- 
pation of Siberia in 1918-1920. M. Litvinov 
stated that, following examination of documents 
relating to that period, the Soviet government had 
decided to waive all claims arising out of Ameri- 
can intervention—a waiver which did not cover 
Soviet claims concerning the American expedition 
to Archangel. The Soviet Union thus recognized 
the fact that, both in the course of intervention 
and at the Washington Conference of 1921, the 
United States not only made no attempt to appro- 
priate Russian territory, but vigorously opposed 
Japanese encroachments in Siberia. 

The exchange of notes made no reference to the 
situation in the Far East which, it is assumed, 
was thoroughly explored by President Roosevelt 
and M. Litvinov. The appointment of Alexander 
Troyanovsky, Soviet Ambassador in Tokyo until 
January 1933, as first Soviet Ambassador to 
Washington, would indicate that the Soviet gov- 
ernment attaches paramount importance to So- 
viet-American cooperation for maintenance of 
peace in the Far East. This aspect of recognition 
was stressed by President Roosevelt at Savannah 
on November 18, when he said that “the most im- 
pelling motive” of Soviet-American conversations 
was “the desire of both countries for peace and 
for the strengthening of the peaceful purposes of 
the civilized world.” By simultaneously recogniz- 
ing the Soviet government and withdrawing our 
fleet from the Pacific, the Roosevelt administra- 
tion has shown that it intends to work realistically 
for peace in the Far East, without resorting to 
threats which would only antagonize Japanese 
public opinion. VERA MICHELES DEAN. 


Conservative Victory in Republican Spain 

The triumph of counter-revolutionary forces in 
Spain’s general elections of November 19 assures 
the conservatives predominance in the new Cortes 
and definitely threatens to annul the Republic’s 
program of revolutionary reform. Incomplete re- 
turns indicate that the right-wing forces have 
doubled, and possibly tripled, the representation 
thev enjoyed in the former Cortes. The So- 
cialists—the largest group in the Republic’s first 
parliament—have lost heavily, and serious losses 
have also been suffered by the center parties— 
bourgeois republicans of varying shades. The is- 
sue in the election was not a choice between Re- 
public and Monarchy, but rather approval or dis- 
approval of the rovernment’s program of radical 
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reform. The triumph of the right groups had 
been foreshadowed in two previous elections this 
year.* Although on December 3 elections must be 
repeated in a number of districts because no one 
party won the required 40 per cent of the total 
votes cast, these supplementary contests are not 
expected to alter the main features of the new 
political alignment. The participation of women, 
who had never before voted in a general election, 
constituted a unique feature of the poll; a major- 
ity of their votes supposedly contributed to the 
conservative victory. ; 

The country’s conservative forces, weak and 
demoralized when the Republic was established in 
1931, have steadily gained strength as the gov- 
ernment’s reform program, supported by the So- 
cialist and left-republican coalition under Premier 
Azania, endangered one interest after another. The 
agrarian reform, with its threat to break up large 
estates, alarmed the landlords. Anti-clerical laws, 
providing for separation of Church and State, ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits, nationalization of church 
property and elimination of the clergy from edu- 
cation provoked the active opposition of the 
Church. Labor legislation and the intervention 
of “mixed juries” in industrial disputes aroused 
the merchants and manufacturers. These various 
groups, organized into a Right Confederation, 
achieved a united front for the election campaign. 
Meanwhile, the left-wing parties controlling the 
government were progressively weakened by di- 
vided aims. Premier Azafia was able to keep his 
coalition together only by forcing the republicans 
to accept measures more socialistic in character 
than they would otherwise have approved, and by 
inducing the Socialists to accept less than they had 
formerly demanded. With time, however, the 
bonds which held this compromise alliance to- 
gether inevitably lost strength. 

The shift in power effected by the vote of No- 
vember 19 consequently caused little surprise. 
These elections, despite their relative fairness, may 
fail to assure a peaceful solution of the sharp is- 
sues now confronting the Republic. The program of 
the victorious right calls for revision of the consti- 
tution, repeal of the agrarian reform, abrogation 
of the anti-clerical legislation, and limitation of 
the power of labor. It seeks, in short, annulment 
of the principal achievements of the revolutionary 
régime. To such annulment Socialists and An- 
archo-Syndicalists, each group probably a million 
strong, will offer determined and perhaps violent 
resistance. Whether Republican Spain can settle 
this conflict without resort to dictatorship remains 


an open question. CHARLES A. THOMSON. 


*“Repnutlican Spain Veers to the Right,’’ Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
September 22, 1933 
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